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the colonial period, the first chapter, devoted to trails and roads, intro- 
duces the reader at once to the roads to and in the west. This is fol- 
lowed by other chapters on natural waterways, canals, plank roads, and 
railroads, each of these being usually described for the New England, 
middle, southern, and western states. The necessity of improved facil- 
ities for transportation in all pioneer communities, due to their need 
both for markets and for the capital and commodities of industrially 
more developed regions, and their zeal in promoting undertakings to 
supply these improvements, are illustrated by many examples. A con- 
cise yet sympathetic account of internal improvements in the western 
states is given. The importance of the introduction of the steamboat 
on western rivers and of its success in navigating upstream finds clear 
recognition. 

About half the volume is devoted to the history of railways, which is 
a reasonable proportion as the study ends with 1860. The canal held 
its own fairly well until the end of the forties and the rivers were still 
important rivals of the railway at the close of the period considered. 
The almost complete displacement of these other agencies of transpor- 
tation by the railways — with the exception of the great lakes — belongs 
to the period since 1860. In connection with the railways some atten- 
tion is given to construction, charters, rates, securities, and similar mat- 
ters. A forty page bibliography and five specially drawn maps con- 
clude the volume. 

This study seems to be more truly cooperative than any of the vol- 
umes in this series which have yet been issued. Nevertheless it is evident 
that much original work has been done by Miss MacGill and to her 
credit must be given for the finished product. Perhaps its shortcom- 
ings evidence the need of further special studies before a complete and 
definitive history of this vast subject can be written. The need of util- 
izing all available material makes the more regrettable the omission of 
all reference to W. H. Brownson's valuable History of the Illinois Cen- 
tral railroad before 1870. 

E. L. BOGART 

The story of corn and the western migration. By Eugene Clyde Brooks, 
professor of education, Trinity college, Durham, N. C. (Chicago: 
Rand, McNally and company, 1916. 308 p. $1.00) 
The advance of civilization along the lines of industry, manufactur- 
ing, and commerce, has gradually tended to obscure the basic relation 
between agriculture and the structure of life. Recent events have rath- 
er sharply recalled this to public attention and the result has been a 
generally aroused interest in agrarian conditions. The expression has 
taken various forms, one of which is a developing of the history of agri- 
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culture. The story of corn is a study addressed to school children, 
chronicling the part the cereals, particularly maize, have played in the 
growth of the United States, with the object of creating an apprecia- 
tion of the importance of agriculture in the evolution of the race. 

After an exposition in the introductory chapters on the value of food 
to civilization, the author considers the significance of the discovery of 
corn for the settlement of the new world, the opening up of the great 
corn states of the Mississippi valley, the influence of the improvements 
in transportation and agricultural machinery in increasing the cultiva- 
tion and sale of corn, the relation of corn to the live stock industry, the 
prosperity of the corn regions, the growth in domestic consumption and 
the necessity for large crops, the farm demonstration movement, the 
varieties and by-products of corn, and the position of corn in the world 
today. The narrative, set in clear type and illustrated with well select- 
ed pictures, maps, charts, and statistics, is written in a popular, readable 
style and accompanied by a suitable index. The most interesting por- 
tion of the book is that dealing with the work of Mr. Seaman A. Knapp 
and the corn clubs in the south. 

Certain faults in the presentation render the narrative less valuable 
in the hands of teacher or pupil than the possibilities suggested in the 
subject. Lack of proportion in the emphasis on the value of corn as 
compared with other cereals, an occasional tendency to generalize where 
generalization is at best a half-truth, a too frequent repetition of words 
and ideas, the lack of references for quotations, and the brevity and 
inclusion of certain ill-chosen items in the bibliography, cause passing 
reflection in the mind of the careful reader. 

The story of com accomplishes its purpose of depicting the impor- 
tance of agriculture ; as a pathbreaker in recording the annals of maize, 
it leaves much to be desired. Instead of writing from a predominating 
viewpoint, such as the historical, economic, or agricultural, the author 
consciously presents all three at varying times, with a resulting inade- 
quacy for any one of them. The book contains many historical ele- 
ments, but is in no sense a thorough historical study. 

Herbert A. Kellar 

Abraham Lincoln. An address by Clark Prescott Bissett, professor of 
law, University of Washington, Seattle. (Los Angeles, California: 
Cannell, Smith, Chaffin company, 1916. 56 p. $2.00) 
This slender volume, a reprint of an address on Lincoln, is well worth 
the reader's time. That the author is fully aware of the magnitude of 
an undertaking which contemplates anything like an exhaustive inter- 
pretation of Lincoln's character is at once apparent, for in speaking of 



